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PAUL'S HISTORICAL RELATION TO THE FIRST 
DISCIPLES 



PROFESSOR SHIRLEY J. CASE, PH.D. 
Cobb Divinity School, Lewistown, Me. 



Did Paul develop his gospel quite independently of the earthly 
Jesus? At present this is one of the unsolved problems in New 
Testament study, and it is of special interest alike to the historical 
critic, the preacher, and the thoughtful layman. If, as is often held, 1 
Paul is not influenced by the earthly life and teaching of Jesus, nor 
by the tradition of the primitive community, then he may be practi- 
cally a second founder of Christianity; and possibly the title of our 
faith is a misnomer — perhaps it should be Paulianity, not Christianity. 
At least it is the heavenly Christ of Paul rather than the earthly Jesus 
of Palestine that has dominated the religious thought of the past; 
and although Paul may be a master-interpreter of his Master, the 
value of his interpretative work is conditioned historically upon his 
accuracy in transmitting the tradition that passed through the hands 
of the first disciples. But if it is his own heavenly Christ only that 
he interprets, then there is no assurance that his opinions are an 
exposition of the gospel of Jesus. 

In this inquiry the first step — and the only one the present discus- 
sion will take — is to ascertain whether the historical circumstances 
permit a contact between Paul and the pre-Pauline Christians by 
which the former may have been informed and probably influenced 
by the latter. 

We are, however, at once confronted with Paul's emphatic denial 
of subordination to any authority save that of Jesus Christ. He 
did not derive his gospel from a human source, nor was it received by 
him through the medium of human communication. 2 He did not 
obtain from men his authority to preach, 3 and he is "not a whit 
behind the very chiefest apostles." 4 Are these assertions intended 

1 This view has been advocated, with varying degrees of rigidity, by Pfleiderer, 
McGiffert, Bruckner, and several others. 

2 Gal. i:nf.; II Cor. 10:8; 13:10. 

3 Gal. 1:1; 2:8; I Cor. 1:1; 9:1; Rom. 1:1. * II Cor. 11:5, 
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to be so sweeping as to render futile any attempt to trace elements 
of his theology to primitive Christianity ? 

It might be urged that the revelation received at the time of his 
conversion furnished him with both apostolic authority and a full 
equipment of doctrines and facts independently of the early Christians. 
But a careful study of Paul does not prove that he ever made this 
claim. No doubt he believed in the external reality of his vision 
experience, 5 but nowhere does he explicitly state that Christ gave him 
a definite verbal call. It is not strange that tradition should have 
put the express words into Christ's mouth commissioning him with 
the apostleship to the gentiles, 6 for this was the distinctive work per- 
formed by Paul. But, even in this, tradition is not uniform. At 
one time it is Ananias, to whom the fact is communicated, who fails 
to pass it on to Paul;' and again it is in a trance in Jerusalem that 
Paul receives the announcement 8 supplementing the less definite 
statement already made by Ananias. 9 It is true that he never wavers 
in the confidence of his true apostleship, and he regards his vision 
as a distinct call to the discharge of that office; yet he does not claim 
his apostolic authority from any word of commission spoken by 
Christ at the time of the revelation. It was, indeed, Christ who sent 
him to preach; 10 not, however, by any formal fiat, but by granting 
him a special spiritual equipment in the revelation of grace. It is 
not so much the command to do the work of an apostle as it is the 
spirit and power of an apostle which Paul brings from the scene of his 
vision. 11 Inspiration rather than installation was the gift of that 
crucial moment in his life, and thus was he energized" for the work of 
an apostle and made a " steward of the grace of God," having attained 
to an understanding of the mystery in Christ. 13 Thus he derived 
his apostolic authority from the general content of his great revelation, 
and not from any specific communication therein. For a Jew the 

5 I Cor. 9:1; 15:8; II Cor. 4:6; cf. Acts 9:3 ff.; 22:6 ff.; 26:12 ft.; also 7:55; 
Rev. 1:13-16. 

6 Acts 26:17. 8 Acts 22:21. 

t Acts 9: 15, 17. 9 Acts 22 : 15 

i°I Cor. 1:17. 

"Gal. 1:15; 2:7, 9; I Cor. 4:20; 9:1, 2; II Cor. 10:8; 12:12; Eph. 3:7!.; 
IThes. 1 :6b. 

" Mpm***, Gal. 2:8. "3 Eph. 3:2 f.; Rom. 16:25. 
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outcome of history and the intention of God agree; so Paul naturally 
brought his call into line with the divine will, 14 but this did not invali- 
date its spiritual content. Similarly other Christians are objects of 
divine selection. 15 Certainly Paul's testimony concerning his call 
to apostleship does not exclude the possibility that elements of his 
theology may have been derived from the early Christians. 

Nor, in view of the real meaning of his "revelation of Jesus Christ, " 
are his statements of the independence of his gospel so absolute as 
they at first appear. Of course, we cannot say that, because he 
acknowledges his gospel to have been substantially the same as that 
of the original Christians, 16 therefore it is secondary to theirs; nor 
does it follow as a logical necessity that it must have been revealed 
to him in its entirety, in the sense of a fully developed system of truth 
and doctrine, at the time of his conversion. Since he emphatically 
states that his gospel was received by revelation, what became central 
in his preaching will disclose the vital content of that revelation. 
That was the truth of the manifestation of the glorified Jesus, the new 
spiritual man, by faith in whom all men became new. 17 This was 
the essence of Paul's gospel, and it must therefore be affirmed that 
his vision was not primarily concerned with a narrative of historical 
incidents in the life of Christ, or with matters of indoctrination. 

Nevertheless, there are references to the "Lord" as his source 
of information in regard to certain matters of history and Christian 
practice. 18 Does he mean that direct revelation is his only source 
of authority for these things ? Apart from the difficulty of conceiving 
that the "revelation of Jesus Christ" could have been concerned 
with rules for conduct, details of ritual, or even the disclosure of his- 
torical events, is the lack of certainty in Paul's language. On a 
matter of so much worth to his claims to speak with authority he 
surely would have expressed himself definitely. But such is not the 
case, except when he speaks of the initial experience in his career. 
It is a perfectly legitimate interpretation of his language at other 

14 Gal. 1:15 f.; II Cor. 1:1; Eph. 1:1; Col. 1:1. 

"5 Rom. 1:6 f.; 8:28; I Cor. 1:2, 24; 12:28; Eph. 4:11. 

"5 Gal. 2:6 f. 

17 Gal. 6:15; Eph. 2:15; 4:24; Col. 3:10; Rom. 6:4; II Cor. 5:17. 

i*I Cor. 7:10, 12, 25; 9:14; 11:23; I Thess. 4:15. 
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times to infer that through the first disciples he traces his authority 
to Jesus. 19 

But may not these things have been revealed to him at some 
subsequent time? "Visions and revelations of the Lord" were his 
frequent privilege, 20 but they can have no additional signifiance for 
the roots of his doctrine or the content of his teaching. He never 
refers to more than one "revelation of Jesus Christ," and his inter- 
pretation of that left no room for any additional visions of a differ- 
ent nature. By it Paul became one who lived " in Christ " — that is, a 
"spiritual" man 21 — and lived in the sphere of a continually possible 
revelation. The spirit of Christ abode with him, 22 and the will of 
Christ was revealed to him constantly. 23 But, while these later 
visions may have been decisive influences in determining his actions 24 
or his personal convictions, 25 he does not claim for them any miracu- 
lous disclosure of historic facts, nor does he make them the basis of 
any doctrinal distinctions between himself and the others, much less 
an authority in matters of ritual or a source for rules of conduct. 
That which was characteristic of his first revelation was characteristic 
of them all: they gave spiritual insight and power. The heavenly 
Jesus continued to be the source of inspiration — but not verbal inspira- 
tion. Tertullian, arguing that Paul's gospel is not essentially differ- 
ent from that preached by Peter and the rest, says : 

Although Paul was carried away even to the third heaven and was caught 
up to paradise, and heard certain revelations there, yet these cannot possibly 
seem to have qualified him for teaching another doctrine, seeing that their very 
nature was such as to render them communicable to no human being. 26 

Tertullian is right at least in concluding that these experiences in 
Paul's life had no molding effect on his gospel. 

Furthermore, the apostle's whole conception of revelation is in 
line with this more general interpretation of its content. It does not 
belong to him alone; all who are in Christ may be so directed. 27 

•» See citations of note 18; also I Cor. 15:3. 

2 ° II Cor. 12 : 1-7. 

21 1 Cor. 12:4ft.; II Cor. 1:22; 3:14-18; Rom. 9:1. 

" Rom. 8:9, 16. 

'3 I Cor. 2:10-16; Rom. 11:34. »s Rom. 14:14; Phil. 2:19. 

J 4 Gal. 2:2. ,6 De praescriptione, chap. 24. 

"I Cor. 1:7; Eph. 1:17; Phil. 3:1s; cf. Rom. 16:25. 
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The chief apostles are also subject to the revealing spirit, 38 and under 
its influence the Christian prophets speak. 29 The same power 
that convinced him of the truth wrought in others a like understanding 
based upon the witness of the spirit. And, finally, when he sets his 
own vision side by side with the first vision which others had of the 
risen Lord, 30 he leaves us no certain ground for making it mean other 
than the manifestation of Christ as the new spiritual power in the 
new creation. 

Thus there is nothing in Paul's assertions of his independence, 
or in that which he discloses to us of the content of his revelation, to 
prevent the supposition that he may have received from the early 
Christians the foundations of his doctrines. Indeed, he may have 
taken more from them than he himself realized. During the first 
seventeen (or fourteen) years of his Christian life he could have had 
no motive for avoiding their beliefs, or for distinguishing in his own 
mind between original and received. The touch of the master-hand, 
Jesus Christ, who wrought the warp and woof of his Christianity 
into one complete whole, was for him the supreme consciousness; and 
the elements involved, whether contributed by himself or by others, 
were all so subordinated to the thought of Christ who wrought in him 
as to render distinctions between primary and secondary, original 
and received, of little moment. It should be observed, however, 
that while his vision was not primarily doctrinal in its content, yet 
it was essential to all his doctrine. Without it there could have been 
no apostle Paul and no Paulinism. It gave him the power by which 
he preached, whether an old truth or a new. But through it all he 
was not concerned to evolve theology; his aim was to preach 
"Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God." 

Even if the independence which Paul claims both for his gospel 
and for his apostleship does not exclude the possibility of a relation- 
ship between him and the first believers, it cannot therefore be immedi- 
ately assumed that the chief sources of his theology lie in primitive 
Christianity. It is still a question whether the constituent elements 
of Paulinism, in its initial stages, permit the supposition of any close 
contact with the thought of the early community. No one can doubt 

» 8 Eph. 3:5; cf. Gal. 2:9. 30 1 Cor. 15:5-8. 

3 » I Cor. 14:6, 26, 30. 
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that Paul's Christian theology begins with his experience on the 
way to Damascus, but there are differences of opinion concerning 
the elements involved and the development of his thought subse- 
quent to the event. Perhaps his theology is simply the result of 
deductions made independently of the other Christians in the days 
immediately following his conversion. Or it may be that the heritage 
he brought over from Judaism became the chief source of Paulinism; 
and it also is not impossible that his acquaintance with Hellenistic 
culture — with Philo or the Stoics — may have been an element largely 
influential. Or he may have had access to written sources of infor- 
mation that made a direct appeal to the primitive Christians unneces- 
sary. We must ask whether any of these elements is so prominent 
in Paul's thought from the very first as to make it improbable that 
there was an important historical relation between him and the first 
disciples by which the latter may have contributed to Paulinism. 
Perhaps 

it may be fairly assumed that it was in Arabia that Paul thought out his gospel, 
and that in his Epistle to the Galatians he mentions his visit thither, just because 
it was there, in communion with himself and with his God, and not at the feet 
of the apostles in Jerusalem, that he learned his message and received his equip- 
ment as a preacher of the gospel of Christ. 31 

As yet he could have had no motive for conscious avoid nee of the 
Palestinian Christians; so his failure to make an immediate visit to 
Jerusalem, indicating that he felt no necessity for going to the primi- 
tive apostles to learn about Christ, may be taken as further proof of 
his complete originality. 

But, reasoning thus, there is danger of reading too much into Paul's 
conversion experience and utterly ignoring the significance of his 
contact with the Damascene Christians. Unfortunately we are not 
informed of the size or constituency of the Christian community 
which Paul there found, but what we know of his later tendencies 
would lead us to expect Paul the persecutor to strike at the most 
important point. At this time Damascus may have been a Christian 
center of some consequence. Here and in Arabia Paul spent the 
next three years. It is useless to speculate upon the question of how 
long he was in Arabia, or what he did there. So far as facts upon 

31 McGiffert, Apostolic Age, p. 161. 
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which to rest an opinion are concerned, one might say that he 
there thought out his whole theology, or that he remained just long 
enough to rest his nerves — the one supposition is as groundless as 
the other may be absurd. There are not even probabilities with which 
to start a hypothesis. Nor is there definite information available 
in regard to his life at Damascus; but he certainly must have associ- 
ated with the Christians. Moreover, it is probable they were of the 
Hellenistic type 32 — a circumstance which explains why he was so 
vigorous in his action against them. He knew he had left the leaders of 
the community in Jerusalem unmolested, 33 but toward them he had no 
special animosity. An earlier persecution of the Judeans had been by 
the Sadducees, not on religious but on political grounds; but the dis- 
ciples in Jerusalem did not publicly break with Judaism, 34 consequently 
they did not incur any special displeasure of the Pharisees. Though 
they may have been constant opponents of Jesus, probably it was his 
attitude toward legalism, and not his messianic claims, that most 
aroused their antagonism. His death ended their active opposition, 
which was not again awakened until believers of Stephen's type began 
to emancipate Christianity from Judaism. This was the cause of the 
Pharisean persecution into which Paul threw himself so energetically, 
and this also explains his action in leaving the apostles at peace in 
Jerusalem while he directed his attack against those in Damascus. 
Against them his indignation burned the more exceedingly because they 
were not zealous for the traditions of the fathers. One could not expect 
to trace Paul's anti-legalistic attitude to ideas received from his associa- 
tions in Damascus, but it may there have been unconsciously cherished 
by congenial surroundings. The difference between the Hellenistic 
Christians and those of Jerusalem was not, however, a matter of 
dispute at this time; so his action in casting in his lot with the Hellen- 
ists cannot have been influenced by any conscious avoidance of 
Jerusalem, so far as the Christians there were concerned. It is 
rather because those at Damascus are quite able to instruct him in 
the new life that he feels no immediate need to visit the primitive 
community. Perhaps also he did not care to encounter, on their 
own ground, the hostility of those whose ranks he had so recently 

3' Cf. Acts 6:1; 7:51-53; 8:1, 4. 

33 Gal. 1 : 170. 34 Acts 3:1. 
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openly deserted. But that he did acknowledge the Jerusalem Chris- 
tians to be the custodians of tradition appears from his visit paid Peter 
for the purpose of obtaining information, 35 and his action in sub- 
mitting the questions of dispute in the great controversy with the 
legalists to the Jerusalem council. Of course, he does not look to 
the first apostles as his superiors in point of authority, but he treats 
them as his peers, and, so far as his own relation to primitive tradi- 
tion is concerned, he is fully aware of his inferiority. 36 

Nor is Paul's attitude to the law so radical that we must suppose 
him to have been particularly conscious from the very first of vital 
disagreement with the others. Certainly after his conversion he 
never trusted the law as a factor in salvation; neither did Peter; 37 
but Paul does not despise the law — it is its perverted use which he so 
severely denounces; but the law as a factor in Jewish thought was 
probably a secondary matter with all the Christians. There is nothing 
to lead us to infer that Paul, previous to his first Galatian visit, felt 
any element of discord between himself and the other Christians, 
particularly in Damascus and the regions of Syria and Cilicia. 

Moreover, the great controversy itself was not a question of prin- 
ciple, but of practice. As such it must have been the outgrowth of 
subsequent events, and is not to be considered a formative factor in 
determining Paul's attitude to the Jerusalem church. From the 
beginning of his new life he was conscious of his call to be a gentile 
missionary, but it is arbitrary to attribute this feeling to any estrange- 
ment, prompted by his anti-legalistic views, between himself and the 
Jewish Christians. The break with them was a consequence and 
not a cause of his missionary activity. The peculiar motive which 
led him to evangelize the heathen was his unique emphasis upon 
salvation by grace. In this respect he and the others were one in 
principle, but he carried out the logical inferences of the truth more 
consistently than they did, making it universal in its application to 
individuals. Eventually this would lead, in the order of cause and 
effect, to collision with the practice of Jewish particularism; but as 
Paul took up the task of evangelizing the world, he manifests no evi- 
dent consciousness of being at variance with his fellow-believers in 

35 laTopijcraL K-qQav, "to hear Peter's story," Gal. 1:18. 
3« I Cor. 15 : 3-10. 37 Gal. 2 : 15 f. 
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Jerusalem or elsewhere. Not until they attempt to limit his vision 
to their narrow horizon does discord appear. 

There are some who hold the chief source of Paul's theology to be 
Jewish thought prepossessions recast under the influence of his con- 
version experience. Wrede 38 — to cite a single representative of the 
view — would reckon the primitive Christians of no importance as a 
source for Paul's theology, and while they may have been a new 
element in his thought after conversion, this soon disappeared before 
the preponderance of his Jewish thought. Between them and him 
there was a great gulf fixed. First, their horizons were entirely 
different. To them Christ was merely a Jewish Messiah, but to Paul 
he was a world-redeemer; so faith in him was for Paul more than a 
form of Jewish religion — it was a new religion. Secondly, not only 
did the man Jesus mean much more to them than to Paul, but with 
him the source and nature of Christ became heavenly. Thirdly, 
there arose from this an essentially new interpretation of Christ's 
death; it became a peculiar mystery of world-salvation. 

There is truth in this representation of Paul's distinctiveness, but 
possibly there is error in the emphasis put upon it. For example, 
it may be very true that his horizon differs from that of the early 
community. It is not, however, a difference in location, but in range 
of vision — he sees what they see and more. To him Christ was both 
a Jewish Messiah and a world-redeemer; so he does not exclude the 
earlier views, but extends them to a wider sphere. The primitive 
Christians had already exalted the earthly Jesus to a heavenly place, 
and Paul extended the idea to make Jesus come from heaven, if indeed 
this may not have been done by some before Paul's day. The step 
from belief in present heavenly exaltation to belief in pre-existence is 
not a great one for a Jew to take. 

And to emphasize Paul's deficient knowledge of the earthly Jesus 
is also apt to prove misleading. He testifies that as a Jew he was a 
traditionalist, 39 and when he became a Christian he retained the same 
attitude, but changed the subject-matter of the tradition. 40 As 
already observed, he sometimes refers to words or deeds of Jesus, the 

3 8 Paulus, in Religions geschichtliche Volksbucher (1905). 

39 Gal. 1 : 14. 

4° I Cor. 11:2, 16; II Thess. 2:15; 3:6; Col. 2:8 f. 
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implication being that the first disciples were his source of information. 
And his acquaintance with the earthly life and teaching of Jesus is 
more extensive than has sometimes been recognized. For example, 
he knew that Jesus had lived a sinless life in comparative worldly 
poverty; 41 he was acquainted with his family connection and the 
naturalness of his earthly life; 42 of Jesus' lowliness and self-sacrifice 
he had also heard; 43 he seems to have known of Peter's confession; 44 
he was imbued with Jesus' thought of God's fatherhood and man's 
sonship; 45 he could speak of the "twelve" in a natural way; 46 and 
he was thoroughly aware of Jesus' crucifixion and resurrection. 47 Of 
course, this is only general information; 48 but there was never any 
occasion for Paul to write a detailed life of Jesus, even had he been 
able to do so. That he did not appeal to Jesus' free attitude toward 
legalism in his own controversy with the Judaizers is not positive 
evidence, as Wrede seems to think (p. 92), that he was ignorant of 
the fact. The nature of the dispute excludes the possibility of any 
such appeal. Jesus' antilegalism was essentially an emphasis of 
inner righteousness against mere ceremonial purity, and he had made 
no pronouncement upon the issue of Paul's day. Even if Paul could 
have said, "Jesus set aside the law in many details; he even ate with 
publicans and sinners, " it would not have been worth mentioning in 
view of the fact that both Paul and his opponents knew Jesus had been 
subject to the ordinances of Moses in general. The real precedent 
of Jesus on the question in debate was against Paul; so the latter 
could not cite Jesus in this connection without suggesting to his oppo- 
nents a sharp counter-argument; nevertheless, he may have been 
conscious that he was carrying out a line of conduct in harmony with 

■n II Cor. 5:21; 8:9; Phil. 2:5 ff.; cf. Matt. 8:20. 
4* Gal. 1:19; 4:4; Rom. 1:3; 9:5. 

43 Rom. 15:3; II Cor. 10:1; cf. Matt. 11:29. 

44 Gal. 2:8; cf. Mark 8:27 ff. 

45 Cf. Rom. 8:15-17; Gal. 4:4-7. * 6 I Cor. 15:3. 
47 1 Cor. 15:20; Gal. 2:20; etc. 

48 The topic will be found, treated more exhaustively, in H. J. Holtzmann, "Zum 
Thema: Jesus und Paulus," Protestantische Monatshefte (1900), pp. 463 ff.; Drescher, 
Das Leben Jesu bei Paulus (1900); Feine, Jesus Christus und Paulus (1902); Goguel, 
L'ApStre Paul el Jesus Christ (1904); Knowling, The Testimony of St. Paul to Christ 
(i90S)- 
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the true spirit of Jesus. 49 At all events, we need not suppose Paul's 
practical polemic against Judaism to be entirely uninfluenced by 
Jesus' moral polemic, for if we do not find an ethical criticism of the 
law in Paul, neither do we find an occasion demanding it. More- 
over, the first believers' attitude toward the law is essentially Paul's, 
only he carries out the natural inferences of their common attitude 
with more logical severity. 

Nor can we be sure that Paul's interpretation of Jesus' death is 
essentially new. Of I Cor. 15:3 Wrede says : " That Paul received from 
tradition the 'died for our sins' is warranted only on a very literal 
interpretation of his words" (p. 112). It is difficult to see why this 
statement should not be taken as literally as those that follow. Why 
Jesus died, when he arose, and the account of his post-resurrection 
appearances are all matters upon which Paul had received information, 
and from what source more naturally than from the primitive Chris- 
tians! On this point the circumstances of his conversion give addi- 
tional evidence. It would be difficult to think his Jewish theology 
could furnish him with the idea of a Messiah who was to die, crucified 
by the Romans at the instigation of the Jews ; and yet it is the cross 
in which Paul boasts. His problem had always been how to effect 
deliverance from sin. He had tried the law without success; 50 but 
now he boasted in the cross, for that told the story of Jesus' death 
for our sins. Once he preached a sermon in which he did not make 
this the central truth of his message, but he seems afterward to have 
regretted it. 51 Now, how came Paul to make this connection between 
Jesus' death and the forgiveness of sins? Doubtless the decisive 
moment came while he was on his way to Damascus; but was this 
truth shot into him from the heavens, or was he already in some degree 
prepared for it by what he had formerly seen and heard, the elements 
being already present which were fused into one glowing mass by 
the appearance of Jesus Christ whose light was more brilliant than 
the noonday sun ? We have already seen that it was a vision of the 
glorified Jesus rather than any truth about him that he claimed for 

« With Matt. 22:37-40; Luke 10:28 cf. Gal. 5:14; and with Matt. 7:12; 
Luke 6:31 cf. Gal. 6:2. 

s° Rom. 7:14-8:11; Phil. 3:4-11. 
J' Acts, chap. 17; I Cor. 2:1 f. 
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the content of his revelation, and some hint that Jesus' death had a 
relation to man's deliverance from sin is one of the natural presup- 
positions necessary to explain Paul's condition of mind at this time. 
He was struggling for righteousness under the law, and was dissatis- 
fied with the result; but the heretics were proclaiming a salvation 
through faith in Jesus who had died for man's sin, and Paul had seen 
them meet death bold in this confidence. 53 In the face of his defeat 
they were boldly triumphant. They surely had just the truth he 
needed to put his soul at peace — if indeed it were a truth. But all 
his doubts were dissolved by his vision experience, and the difficulty 
of believing in a dead Messiah was removed by a revelation of the 
fact that Christ was still alive. Thus the adequacy and fulness of 
the primitive Christians' faith in Jesus as the deliverer from sin took 
possession of his soul. This is the link between him and Jesus that 
renders the mystery of his conversion explicable, and this alone seems 
to supply the initial step by which Paul could come to connect the 
idea of deliverance with the crucified Jesus. Nor can we suppose 
that he may have done so by bringing Jesus into comparison with the 
suffering servant of Isaiah, just as the others did. To this there are 
two insuperable objections. In the first place, there is no sufficient 
motive to lead Paul to wish to explain Jesus' death, while the first 
disciples had the strongest reasons for seeking some satisfactory 
defense of the disastrous event, even if Jesus himself had not already 
suggested the solution which they finally effected. But for Paul 
the persecutor Christianity was not a cause worthy of justification, 
but an impious heresy deserving severest opposition. And, secondly, 
the Isaian idea of the suffering servant never appealed to Paul as 
an adequate proof of the great truth that "Jesus gave himself for 
our sins." He adopted from the others this central truth, but not 
the characteristic argument by which they defended it, if we are to 
credit at all the testimony of Acts and I Peter. Though Paul did not 
use the Isaian prophecy as a proof -text, he did accept the thesis: 
"Jesus died for our sins according to the Scriptures. " 

It is unfortunate to lose sight of this fundamental dependence of 
Paul upon the first believers' faith. With this starting-point it is 
easy to see how he would expand the idea to meet the peculiarities 

5" Cf. Acts 6: 15; 7:55 f., 60. 
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of his thought; but the original kernel-of truth is never lost, nor is it 
materially obscured by excrescences. Even the Pauline conception 
of Christ's work as the culmination of a peculiar mystery of world- 
salvation, whether its ultimate source be Jewish or heathen, is but 
an extension of the central truth which he had made his own at the 
beginning of his Christian career. And if faith in a pre-existent 
Messiah, heavenly in nature, becoming man, dying and rising again, 
is for Paul "the sum-total of religion, the connecting beam in the 
erection of his piety without which it would collapse" (Wrede, p. 94), 
still the foundation-stone upon which the whole superstructure rests 
is the original truth, "Christ gave himself for our sins." 53 

Paul's indebtedness to Hellenism has often been emphasized. 
His theology is so comprehensive that there have been found in it 
traces of Alexandrian culture, acquaintance with Stoic philosophy 
similar even to that of his Roman contemporary, Seneca, S4 and no 
small element taken from Greek mystery religion. But how small 
hold these things had upon Paul before his conversion ! It may have 
been a Stoic interpretation which he put upon the tenth commandment 
as he read it in the Greek Bible, 5 s but he certainly did not look for 
the solution of his problem in the current philosophies. Though a 
Hellenist by birth, or at least by early training, he was a true Pharisee 
at heart for whom the summum bonum in the religious sphere was 
the observance of the law, just as any Jew of like seriousness, unac- 
quainted with a single tenet of Hellenism, would have believed. The 
truth that brought relief to his situation was the supremacy of grace 
over works, and in this he occupied common ground with the older 
Christians. But this truth was comprehensive, and capable of being 
cast into different molds according to the needs of those to whom it 
was preached. Paul's previous circumstances and training had 
made him thoroughly aware of the conditions of his time; so the 
resemblances between Stoic philosophy and some phases of his 
teaching may mean no more than that he sought to present his truth 
in a garb attractive to those "before whose eyes Jesus Christ was 
openly set forth crucified. " The foreign elements are not the kernel, 

53 Rom. 4:25; 5:6, 8; 8:32; Gal. 1:4. 

5* Cf. Pfleiderer, Urchristentum (2. Aufl., 1902), Vol. I, pp. 29 ff. 

55 oiK i-rithi iM-/j<rem. Cf. Bacon, St. Paul, pp. 60 ff. 
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but the husk, of his theology, and belong to the period of later elabora- 
tion. They certainly are not so pre-eminently present in the early 
period of his Christian career as to isolate him from the common 
Jewish Christianity of his own day. 

According to Resch, 56 there is a rather close relation between 
Paul and Jesus brought about by the Hebrew Logia, a copy of which 
Paul received soon after his conversion and studied during his retire- 
ment in Arabia. This made so profound an impression upon him 
that it alone is to be reckoned the chief source of Paulinism, and 
even the original community is but a Nebenquelle beside it. Under 
these circumstances the relation of Paul to the first believers would 
at best be remote, and for purposes of historical certainty scarcely 
worth mentioning. But the conclusions of Resch, because of the 
uncertain character of his data, do not seem to be winning approval. 57 
An argument based upon the verbal likenesses between Paul's letters 
and the so-called Logia is liable to a double weakness. In the first 
place, many think it quite impossible to ascertain the exact contents of 
the lost logia, nor are they so certain as Resch that its language was 
Hebrew and not Aramaic ; and, secondly, it must be remembered that 
the gospel-writers and Paul used the same tongue and moved in the 
same sphere of thought, and so only the strongest kind of verbal 
resemblance could warrant the theory of a common literary source. 
After all, Paul's contact with the Christian community may be the 
real Hauptquelle that best explains the significant data which this 
author has so carefully collected. 

Finally, what can be said positively of Paul's relation to the early 
Christians? It has been maintained that he came into personal 
contact with the earthly Jesus. He says: "Have I not seen Jesus 
our Lord ? " s8 and, " though we have known Christ after the flesh ; " 59 
but for purposes of accuracy these passages are not valuable. In 
the first it is more than probable that Paul refers to his conversion 
experience, and in the second he may be speaking of the general knowl- 

si'Der Paulinismus und die Logia Jesu (1904). 

s? For samples of thorough yet unfavorable notices of Resch's work, see Vischer 
in Theologische Rundschau, April and May, 1905, and Lake in American Journal 
of Theology, January, 1906. 

s» I Cor. 9:1. s» II Cor. 5: 16. 
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edge of Jesus' earthly life commonly possessed by all Christians. 
This is the natural inference if the plural number includes the Corin- 
thians, and it is also implied by the context, "he died for all," "if 
any man is in Christ he is a new creature. " 

But Paul's relation to the early Christians finds a positive basis 
in the indisputable historical touching-points between him and them. 
These facts are attested by Paul himself, and therefore ought to have 
great weight, especially when it is remembered that at the time he 
recorded these things his dependence upon the primitive church was 
the constant challenge of his enemies — a dependence which his 
opponents identified with inferiority. 

1. The first point of contact occurred in his pre-Christian career. 
He informs us that at one time he had vigorously persecuted the 
Christians, and we must believe he was sufficiently acquainted with 
the tenets of their faith to have had a basis for his action. 60 But 
still more may he have been influenced by what he saw. Doubtless 
the first disciples heeded the warning of their Master, "by their fruits 
ye shall know them, " and thus their conduct as well as their confession 
bore witness to their faith. Speaking of Jesus' influence in this 
formative period, Wellhausen says: 

He continued to live, not only in the dogma, but also in the ethics of his com- 
munity, and their pious life in imitation of him had perhaps even more attracting 
power than the preaching about the crucified and risen one. Before this one 
appeared to him at Damascus Paul had, no doubt from the impression which 
the persecuted Christians made upon him, already in his heart the goad against 
which he was vainly trying to kick. 61 

And ever after as a Christian he emulates their example in the con- 
duct of both personal and social life. There is good reason to believe 
that this first period of contact with the early Christians imprinted 
itself vividly on Paul's mind. 

2. Next came his stay at Damascus. Apart from attesting the 
fact of his presence there for a period of unknown duration 6 ' — and 
possibly on two occasions 63 — Paul has told nothing, but that he came 
into friendly association with those Christians whom it had been his 

•SoICor. 15:9; Gal. 1:13 f. Cf. Acts 7:58; 8:1,3; 9:1; 22:41,20; 26:9-12. 
61 Einleitung in die drei ersten Evangelien (1905), p. 114. 
63 Gal. 1:17. 6 3 II Cor. 11:32 f. 
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intention to persecute can scarcely be doubted. This, as has already 
been noted, may have been an important source from which he 
would feel the influence of early Christian life and thought. 

3. Then came his first visit to Jerusalem. 64 Seemingly not satis- 
fied with what he had already learned, he visited Palestine to hear 
Peter's story and tarried there two weeks. It chanced that the 
majority of the original apostles were absent at the time, but their 
leading representative, Peter, was present and received the visitor. 
For them these few days of close and undisturbed association could 
have had but one all-absorbing theme: the Messiah who had called 
Peter from his fisher's boat and had miraculously appeared to Paul 
on the Damascus road. Around him their life-work had now come 
to revolve, and in what related to him must their common interest 
now have centered. This period, spent by one who would be most 
eager to learn with one who was most competent to teach, cannot be 
regarded with indifference in estimating Paul's dependence upon 
primitive Christianity. 

4. Of Paul's life in "the regions of Syria and Cilicia" nothing in 
detail is known, but quite probably he came into contact from time to 
time with those who were acquainted with the Palestinian com- 
munity. He explicitly says the Judean churches joyfully approved 
his work, even though he and they had no intimate personal associa- 
tion, 65 and this could not have been the case had there not been some 
means of communication between him and them. News traveled 
because Christians traveled. Even during this period it is not to be 
supposed that he was preaching his gospel in absolute isolation from 
all Palestinian influences. 

5. Afterward came his association with Barnabas. Paul gives 
no full account of their relationship, but he amply testifies to the fact, 66 
and the narrative of Acts concerning their united labors at Antioch 67 
and their later missionary activities consistently supplement Paul's 
more meager information. Barnabas seems to have been an impor- 
tant personage in the early days 68 — an impression of him which 
Paul's few references also support. 69 Both his equipment and his 

6 * Gal. 1 : 18-20. 6 ? Acts. 11 : 22-26. 

6 5 Gal. 1:22-24. 68 Acts 4:36 f.; 9:27; 11:22. 

66 Gal. 2:1, 9. *»I Cor. 9:6; Gal. 2:13; Col. 4:10. 
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opportunity make him an important agency in transmitting primi- 
tive tradition to Paul.' 

6. The memorable visit to Jerusalem recorded by Paul in the 
second chapter of Galatians furnished him an excellent opportunity 
to obtain new points of doctrine, but he significantly informs his 
readers that by this time he had come into full possession of their 
common truth — from their store they had nothing to add unto his 
(vs. 6). 

7. Peter's visit to Antioch provided still another chance for Paul to 
acquire any further information which Peter might be able to impart. 
Peter was in Antioch some time before the emissaries from James 
arrived, and he had identified himself closely with the Christians. 
Not only in private, but doubtless in public, the prominence due to 
one who had companied with the Lord himself would be recognized. 
It is, indeed, quite supposable that he would preach at Antioch; for 
Paul himself tells us that Peter went about doing missionary work.' 1 
And if it be assumed that he could not speak Greek,' 3 still Syrian 
Antioch doubtless could furnish an audience able to understand Ara- 
maic. If the assembly there on the day of Peter's retraction was unable 
to use a common language, then the publicity which Paul emphasizes 
in his account of the event has no force : " I said to Peter before them 
all." And if Peter did preach, there is little doubt what his theme 
would have been. At least we are accustomed to think the Gospel 
of Mark gives us a reliable suggestion of his usual discourse — the 
story of the earthly Jesus who has now become the heavenly Messiah." 

8. To these may be added several indirect, though scarcely less 
valuable, evidences of Paul's contact with Jewish Christianity. 
From this source must have come the Aramaic words which he trans- 
literated and taught to his gentile readers.' 4 Once he sends saluta- 

7° According to Acts 11:30, Paul made a visit to Jerusalem in company with 
Barnabas, but the historicity of the account is not beyond dispute. 
71 1 Cor. 9:5. 

7* Papias calls Mark Peter's ^yMjceuTifs, "interpreter," but the exact force is 
uncertain. Cf. II Tim. 4:11. 

?3 Cf. Acts 10:35-43. 

74d/3/3a, Rom. 8:15; Gal. 4:6; iia.pava.Oa, I Cor. 16:22. Cf. Kari. /day 
traftpArov, I Cor. 16:2, which follows the Aramaic custom of using cardinals for ordinals 
in enumerating the days of the week. 
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tions to two of his kinsmen who were of note among the apostles, 
and who had become followers of Christ previous to his own conver- 
sion.' 5 What he may have learned from them, and from other 
unknown persons who are to be counted in the same class, we can 
only imagine. Moreover, John Mark, who was so prominently 
connected with the leaders in Palestine, was the fellow-worker of 
Paul in his later career, despite the misfortune that befell their friend- 
ship when they were both younger and more impulsive. 76 

On the whole, there was abundant opportunity for Paul to learn 
from the early community the story of Jesus' earthly life, as well as 
the interpretation they put upon his person and work. Whether he 
availed himself of this privilege may still be an open question, but 
there seems to be no good reason why he should have failed to do so, 
and it is difficult to suppose he could have closed his ears to what 
must have been spoken in his presence. Furthermore, had he heard 
and consciously rejected, how could his manifest sense of oneness 
with them in the first period of his career have been maintained? 
Paul certainly was never given to the practice of hypocrisy. At any 
rate, it is unquestionably evident that Paul had a close historical 
relation, both directly and indirectly, to the first disciples, with 
whom he was in essential harmony until the unhappy break with 
Peter and Barnabas at Antioch. 

'5 Rom. 16:7. 

? 6 CoI. 4:10; Philem. vs. 24; II Tim. 4:11. 



